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silver, why is it not equally an increased burden to demand a more valu- 
able money in the form of gold? The taxpayers must pay more in 
commodities, certainly, for the dearer metal before they could get it 
to pay to the state. The scheme in short does not seem to be very 
practicable. 

The volume contains many interesting facts, of which the case of the 
copper coins in India is worth quoting : 

There exists in British territories in India a token currency of copper issued 
by the state which, according to the variations of the value of copper metal in 
the market, is rated at a more or less arbitrary valuation in the rupee currency. 
About ten or fifteen years ago, when copper was worth ^90 a ton, token 
copper money to the nominal value of 100 rs. would be worth at the market 
37 rs. The same quantity of coin, allowing for the fall in the gold value both 
of copper and rupees, is now worth perhaps 27 or 28 rs. The government 
copper currency is therefore driven almost entirely out of circulation, and the 
people use instead a currency of coins made of rough lumps of copper, some 
square, some round, rudely fashioned and stamped with a few characters, 
which the mints of some of the native states or perhaps private speculators 
supply. [Page 191.] 

J. Laurence Laughlin. 

The Principles of State Interference. By David G. Ritchie, 
M.A. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1891. — vi, 172 pp. 

In this recension of four essays previously published in periodicals, 
Mr. Ritchie makes another advance in the course which will ultimately, 
it is to be hoped, lead to a constructive philosophy of the state. His 
work thus far is mainly destructive. He appreciates the fact that since 
Locke, or perhaps since Hobbes, English thought has presented no sys- 
tematic theory of politics. A great mass of disconnected ideas, of every 
conceivable degree of value, has covered the ground ; and this mass 
must be cleared away before a well-proportioned structure can be erected. 
In these later days Mr. Herbert Spencer has undertaken to extend his 
imposing universal philosophy over the field of politics. He used for 
the new wing, however, only the old lumber of laissez /aire, connecting 
it with the main structure by analogy and metaphor. Mr. Ritchie now 
shows that the lumber is rotten and the connection unreal. 

The first two essays in the work are devoted to Mr. Spencer. The 
author finds little difficulty in revealing the weak points of the philoso- 
pher's system. The conception of society as an organism lends itself admir- 
ably to the biological line of thought. But the corollary of this conception 

— that individuals, as parts of the organism, live only in and through it 

— comes violently in contact with Mr. Spencer's notions of individualism 
and laissez /aire. The philosopher's futile efforts to escape the dilemma, 
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by varying his views of equivalents in the social and animal organisms, 
are well exposed in the first essay. It must be said, however, that Mr. 
Ritchie's general tone in reference to his adversary is unnecessarily 
contemptuous and contributes little strength to his criticism. In the 
second essay, "The State versus Mr. Herbert Spencer," Mr. Ritchie 
considers in more detail the philosopher's attacks on governmental 
activity, and in the course of his criticism reveals quite clearly the 
lines on which his positive system will be constructed. He will profit 
by the teachings of the Greek and the German philosophers, and will 
find in the conception of the state as an organism not a barren field for 
the parade of biological analogies, but a prolific source of practical 
principles making for the perfect development of both individuals and 
society. 

In the third essay Mr. Ritchie takes up certain points in John Stuart 
Mill's celebrated treatise on Liberty, and while conceding the great 
practical value of much of that work, undertakes to show some conse- 
quences of the fundamental error in "looking on government as a 
power whose influence is necessarily antagonistic to individual freedom." 
Mr. Mill has made a noble argument for the expediency of leaving a 
wide realm of activity free for the absolute autonomy of the individual 
will. All that Mr. Ritchie's criticism assails is the presumption, tacit 
rather than express, that there can be determined a priori " a definite 
sphere within which an individual's actions are merely self-regarding." 
He would maintain, on the contrary, that the possibility of conceiving 
such a sphere is at the best doubtful, and that while 

there is a sphere of individual action into which we have come or are coming 
to see that other individuals ought not in a well-regulated society to intrude, 
this sphere is not, however, something fixed and known beforehand, but an 
ideal differing at different times, always more or less vague, and to be per- 
manently secured only by the help of a strong and vigorous and enlightened 
state. 

On the basis of this principle, Mr. Ritchie discusses its applica- 
tion to some of the leading practical questions of the day. This third 
essay is an exceedingly suggestive contribution to political science. It 
is followed by a paper on the " Political Philosophy of Thomas Hill 
Green," in which Mr. Ritchie finds the outlines of a system with which 
he is much in sympathy, a system in which the social element in human 
nature is assigned its due weight, and in which true liberty is to be 
realized only through the state, and not in antagonism to it. 

In an appendix, Mr. Ritchie examines briefly more particular points, 
among them the question of sovereignty. With an extract from Locke 
as a text, he outlines his own doctrine on this troublesome point. His 
theory summarily distinguishes three senses in which the term is used : 
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(i) the nominal sovereign, e.g. the Queen of England; (2) the legal 
sovereign, i.e. the authority by whose decrees the courts must abide ; 
and (3) the political sovereign — which he identifies with Rousseau's 
volonte generate. This analysis is satisfactory, though the expediency 
of encumbering science with a " nominal sovereign," in which the 
attribute of "will" is absent, is doubtful. In illustrating his theory, 
however, Mr. Ritchie seems to stumble, as so many have done before 
him, when he gets to the United States. He finds the " legal sovereign " 
here to be " the written constitution itself, which, as it provides for the 
method of its own amendment, and even limits the extent to which it 
can be amended (art. 5), is legally supreme over the determinate persons 
whom it entrusts with the power of amending it." There is here a most 
surprising confusion of thought. The thing willed is put for that which 
wills it. Mr. Ritchie names Parliament as the legal sovereign in Eng- 
land ; but, on the principle he applies to the United States, he should 
have said not Parliament, but the acts of Parliament. He is evidently 
troubled by the prohibition upon the amending body in the United 
States to make certain amendments, and hence concludes that that body 
is not the legal sovereign. But surely, in case of an amendment making 
representation in the Senate unequal, the American " lawyer qua lawyer " 
would be in a position differing in no essential point from that of the 
English "lawyer qua lawyer" at the time of the Septennial Act. The 
courts of the United States offer no more opportunity for an appeal from 
the action of a convention violating the written constitution than did the 
English courts for an appeal from a Parliament violating the unwritten 
constitution. 

Mr. Ritchie's appendix makes curious reading when compared with his 
text. In the latter he says (page 68) : " In countries where a distinc- 
tion is made between constituent and legislative assemblies, the [legal] 
sovereign is that body, whatever it may be, which can alter the consti- 
tution." The United States is certainly a country where such a distinc- 
tion is made. Combining the doctrine of the appendix with that of the 
text, we find that the constitution of the United States is a body which 
can alter itself. Again, it is said in the text (page 68) : "The legal 
sovereign must be definite." It appears from the context that "definite " 
here means Austin's " determinate body of persons." But in the ap- 
pendix we read : " Thus the legal sovereign is not necessarily every- 
where a determinate body of persons." 

Mr. Ritchie has done a good work in the field of political science. 
He reveals in his book the elements of a sound theory of the state. In 
due time we may confidently expect the crystallization of his ideas on 
sovereignty, which now seem to be in a state of flux. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 



